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THE PUMPKIN 
Song VII 


The pumpkin hangs upon the vine; 
It waits Thanksgiving Day! 

You've seen it in the garden there, 
When you were at your play. 


Now pumpkin cuddles ‘neath the leaves; 
He, too, must go to sleep, 

And all the little baby pumpks 
Dare not to take a peep! 


When morning comes, the wind breathes soft, 
And calls to every one; 

Then pumpkins look about them, too, 
And greet the morning sun! 


NIGHT TIME SONGS 
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WISDOM 


HEART TO HEART WITH .YE EDITOR 


We have not yet had time to hear from you as to how you 
like our new Wisdom, so without the help or hindrance of your praise 
or criticism we are venturing upon our second number, that it may 

reach you early in the month. 
Royal, Blanche and | have talked it over, and 


Your Co- — we think with your co-operation we can make this 
operation little magazine so thoroughly alive with the whole- 
Needed some thought of the New Dispensation, that every 


member of your household will take a vital interest in it. 
You see, to make the forward movement har- 
moniously successful the whole family must join hands in it. 

This joining of hands should really begin when “‘the twain are 
made one.” Right where two young lives are starting out together, 
there the unity of thought and purpose should begin, before the com- 
plications of domestic problems need attention. 

“The Story of Lovie” was conceived with this object. This 
magazine has been expanded into the present form for the purpose of 
uniting the whole family in harmonious and true thought. 

Blanche, who was one of our enthusiastic Wees not many 
years ago, is now demonstrating her ideals in a little home of her own. 

She and Charlie thought it would be nice to always 
live together, and so the little bungalow was all 
The Editors planned out and ready for them when they joined 
at Home hands and hearts; and very sweet and nice it was, too. 
In the course of time Wee Curtis came to be a birdling 
in their nest, and so, what Blanche is telling you in 

her department comes right out of her daily life. 

I thought you would like this peep into her “‘Nest,”” and could 
better understand, when you know that she is practicing in her home 
the truths she is telling you. 

And Royal, our wide awake “Booster’’—well, he is the prod- 
uct of this kind of thought. We are comrades and discuss the vital 
matters of life without reserve. 
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I need no introduction; I have been with you too long for 
that—have pioneered in the bringing forth of this Unity work. And 
so I announce myself only as one who is everlastingly at the job of 
demonstrating Truth in the face of all limitation. 

We believe it will facilitate the spiritual growth of the child, 
to give him the most advantageous association and environment, 

and, with this idea in mind, we ask the parents to 

join with their children in forming Booster Clubs. 
The Idea of These clubs may be organized into bodies for doing 
Booster much good. The aim of each club should be high. 
Clubs This high standard will bring forth the best possible, 

in each member, and the fact that there are other 

clubs in all parts of the world, reporting each month 
to the Booster Department in Wisdom will inspire the children to do 
their noblest and best. 

Elizabeth Pettinger who has already won her way to the hearts 
of all our little readers through her “Fireside Stories” and “‘Penelope 
Peters,”’ will continue with us. In October Wisdom she begins a new 
story which is intended to appeal especially to youths who are in 
High School. There is always something to help and inspire in the 

characters which Mrs. Pettinger puts into her stories: 
they are real and we feel that she has looked into the 
Our lives and hearts of sure enough boys and girls to see 
Contributors just how they operate, and knows the pivot on which 
their best is turned to useful purpose. 
Marion Irons, too, promises to stand by us in 
Wisdom. All who read her life sketches feel a closer comradship with 
boys and girls, and boys and girls themselves are stimulated in the 
— effort to help each other to get the best and happiest out of 
ife. 

Among our old standbys are Mary De Witt, who knows ex- 
actly what Wees need; Emma Harrington Teel, or “Aunt Emma” as 
she used to call herself before she became ‘“‘Mother Emma”’; and Lucy 
Kellerhouse, who most of you know best through “‘Love’s Roses.” 
All these are going to keep right on helping to make Wisdom a joy 
and success. 

Then Lida Hardy, whose mother-heart interests itself along all 
the lines of our need, is still lending a hand. She has promised to give 
special service to the betterment and evolution of the home, and also 
to helping young mothers with their problems. 

There are other and occasional writers who declare their in- 
tentions of helping make Wisdom worthy of its name. 

The “Boosters” and young authors are showing that they too 
are making efforts to bring Wisdom to its superlative standard. 
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HE listening birds heard the 
“old story’’ over again, but 
not after the old manner, for 
these young lovers poss 

a love that not only enriched 
and ennobled their own lives, 
but radiating out, spread joy 
and warmth to all about them. He was 
saying to her: 

“Do you know, Trixey, this is sacred 
ground to me? I stood upon this very spot 
once, when I was so young that my memory 
holds nothing of that time save this one 
indelible picture. My mother stood beside 
me, as you do now. There were soft white 
clouds floating in the sky, and as I stood 
gazing up through the branches of this 
giant oak it seemed as if it reached and 
reached until it touched the far-away sky, 
and I wondered, could I climb up there, if 
I would be among the clouds and stars 
and angels. I told my happy fancies to 
my mother. I shall never forget her glori- 
cus smile as she drew me close to her heart 
and told me there were greater heights for 
her dear boy to climb. And then she put 
into my hand an acorn that had fallen, 
and explained to me how this great tree had 
once seemed a helpless little mite like that, 
but in its heart had held the germ of this 
mighty promise it has now fulfilled. Then 
she broke the shell of the little acorn and 
showed me how tiny was the image of the 
oak tree slumbering there, and how like 
that acorn there slumbered in me the image 
and likeness of a divine possibility which I 
should bring forth some day to tower among 
mankind even as this giant oak towers 
among its comrades. I was to be great and 
good and noble and mighty. A great thrill 
of joy swept through my being and some- 
thing awoke within my little heart that 
made it feel strong and able to bring forth 
this mighty manhood; and again my mother 
clasped me to her and breathed a prayer, 


THE STORY OF LOVIE 


MyrTLe FILLMORE 


Chapter I] 
THE LOVERS 


so sweet and strong, it seemed to wrap me 
about in soft white folds of peace and 
power. And then I promised her I would 
be all the waiting image called for. 

‘But oh, the long days that came and 
went after the inspiration of her presence 
was removed from me! Only He who 
watches with us ever could know the 
struggles of my wretched little heart. I 
was left alone to the care of tutors and 
servants, for my father was too much en- 
grossed in finances to spare me time; and 
then how could he understand about the 
divine image in me that struggled for ex- 
pression, any more than he had understood 
the spiritual nature of my mother? 

“I found consolation in retreating to this 
blessed spot. My father never denied me 
this; perhaps he felt it was a tie between 
me and her. This little woodland was 
my mother’s gift to me, and I have never 
spoken it aloud before, but it is as if every 
tree and shrub and creature here were 
mother’s messengers to remind me. It may 
be a fancy born of my great love for her, 
but some way, she is always an invisible 
presence here.” He paused a moment, 
for his voice had sunk into an inaudible 
whisper. “‘Some way, Trixey, some way, 
I feel the intervening veil between the “‘here- 
and-there’ is so thin at this spot that 
mother can look through and see and know 
all about us now. I have little beside my 
love and this Eden to offer you; but have 
we not learned that ‘life is more than meat 
and the body more than raiment,’ and is 
not the union of our rich young souls more 
than all the world beside can give?” A 
gentle pressure on his hand first spoke for 
her. And then, turning her sweet face up to 
him, she said: 

“Dear Jack, you give me more than all 
the world beside, and I in turn endow you 
with my maiden heart and all the riches of 
my mind and soul.” 
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He bent and kissed her upturned face, 
saying: 

“*Trixey, the world of lovers could not 
understand why, dear as we have been to 
each other, I had never asked a kiss of you 
before. But you appreciate that I have 
waited till this holy moment for this sac- 
rament of our love. I hold that a kiss is 
holy, and whoso kisses lightly knows noth- 
ing of the sacredness of love. My mother’s 
kiss and yours are all my lips have known. 
All that I am, all that I hope to be, I owe 
to the ideals you and she have held for me. 
Could mothers and maidens but know this 
power to save from the ‘snare of the fowler’ 
the feet of their sons and lovers, there 
would be more happy ones like us, Trixey.”” 

Again the sweet voice, which you both 
felt and heard, rippled on the soft air. 

“Dear Jack, it had never occured to me 
that kissing had any part in our comrade- 
ship, and I do thank you for making it a 
sacred and not a common part of our love.” 

His smile was broad and genial as he 
answered, “Yes, little girl, we will always 
be comrades, you and I. But since we are 
to become citizens of these sweet wilds we 
must be hunting up a place te pitch our 
tent.”” 


Then followed the most delightful sea- 


son of exploration. Every tree in the little 
wood felt the touch of caressing hands and 
every blade of grass the pressure of loving 
feet. The creature-folk frisked and winged 
about to keep up with the explorers. And 
there was great glee over the antics and ap- 
parent curiosity manifested by these little 
neighbors. 

“T believe,” said Trixey, sending forth 

one of her rollicking laughs, “‘ that we had 
better consult our future neighbors before 
we decide on settling here; they may con- 
sider us intruders. They have the first 
right.” 
“Oh, you don’t understand them as I do 
—I have been so much among them. I 
flatter myself that it is rather an ovation 
than a protest they are giving us. They 
will be glad to have us here. I feel it in 
their friendly chatter. We will not in- 
fringe upon their rights. They will be 
cheerful and considerate little neighbors.” 

When the site for the bungalow was 
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chosen several big trees stood in the way; 
but Trixey planned that they should still 
have their part in the home-making, for their 
big trunks and limbs could be used in help- 
ing to make this little bungalow harmoni- 
ous with its surroundings. “‘A little cabin- 
like thing,”” Trixey planned. 

““We will have the artisans come after 
the birds have gone South, and when it will 
least interfere with those who enjoy these 
haunts. I know not what you will think 
ot the motley crew that find rest -and 
pleasure here. It has been one of the 
greatest joys of my life, that I could con- 
tribute something toward giving these prod- 
ucts of an unwholesome civilization a little 
taste of freedom and nature. I wonder, 
Trixey, if you will mind leaving the grounds 
open to them after we are settled here?”’ 

You should have seen her face as she 
turned in answer; surely the light that shone 
upon it had not sifted through those heavy 
branches. 

“Dear Jack,” she said, “do you not 
know me yet, that you should question my 
love for the ‘least of these, my brethren’? 
Not only can they have their old privileges, 
but we will see what we can do together 
toward broadening and bettering these 
crippled lives. Why, Jack, we'll start a 
new civilization right here in our own little 
kingdom, and we'll lead these souls into 
the light and truth of -a new, glad life.” 

And as he took her to his heart he said, 
““God gave the best of himself when he 
bestowed upon mankind pure and noble 
womanhood.” 

(To be continued.) 


A weed is but an unloved flower! 
Go dig, and prune, and guide, and wait, 
Until it learns its high estate, 
And glorifies some bower. 
A weed is but an unloved flower! 
All sin is virtue unevolved, 
Release the angel from the clod— 
Go love thy brother up to God. 
Behold each problem solved. 
All sin is virtue unevolved. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


Blanche Sage Haseltine 


LESSON 11, SEPTEMBER 14 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS.—Ex. 20:12-21 


12. Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which Jehovah thy God giveth thee. 

13. Thou shalt not kill. 

14. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

15. Thou shalt not steal. 

16. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

17. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything 
that is thy neighbor’s. : 

18. And all the people perceived the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the 
voice of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking: and when the people saw it, they trem- 


bled, and stood afar off. 


19. And they said unto Moses, Speak thou unto us, and we will hear; but let 
not God speak with us, lest we die. 


20. And Moses said unto the people, Fear not: for God is come to prove you, 
and that his fear may be before you, that ye sin not. 


21. And the people stood afar off, and Moses drew near unto the thick dark- 
ness where God was. 


GoLDEN TEXT—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. 
—-Luke 10:27. 

Last Sunday we considered four of the ten commandments. 
Today we have the remaining six. The first of the commandments in 
today’s lesson is, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
Surely all of us, when we remember how mother and father love and 
work for us; how many sacrifices they make and how anxious they 
are for our happiness, could not do less than honor and respect and 
love them with all our hearts. The rest of the ten commandments 
all commence, “Thou shalt not”—and if the Golden Text is obeyed 
it will naturally follow that these will not be broken. For the answer 
to them all is love. If our hearts are filled with love for everything 
and everybody we will never be in danger of killing or stealing, will 
we? If we love our neighbor we will never covet that which belongs 
to him. We will be glad for his sake that he has things which make 
him happy and comfortable. If nothing but love thoughts ever enter 
our minds we, too, will have an abundance of good things. We will 
understand that the great source of supply is open to all of us and no 
one need lack any good thing 
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LESSON 12, SEPTEMBER 21 
THE GOLDEN CALF (Temperance Lesson).—Ex. 32:15-20, 30-35. 


15. And Moses turned, and went down from the mount, with the two tables 
of the testimony in his hand; tables that were written on both their sides; on the one side 
and on the other were they written. 

16. And the tables were the work of God, and the writing was the writing of 
God, graven upon the tables. 

17. And when Joshua heard the noise of the people as they shouted, he said 
unto Moses, There is a noise of war in the camp. 

18. And he said, It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery, neither is 
it the voice of them that cry for being overcome; but the noise of them that sing do I hear. 

19. And it came to pass, as soon as he came nigh unto the camp, that he saw the 
calf and the dancing: and Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables out of his hands, 
and brake them beneath the mount. 

20. And he took the calf which they had made, and burnt it with fire, and 
or it to powder, and strewed it upon the water, and made the children of Israe! drink 
of it. 

30. And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people, Ye 
have sinned a great sin: and now I will go up unto Jehovah; peradventure I shall make 
atonement for your sin. 

31. And Moses returned unto Jehovah, and said, Oh, this people have sinned 
a great sin, and have made them gods of gold. 

32. Yet now if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book which thou hast written. 

33. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book. 


34. And now go, lead the people unto the place of which I have spoken unto 
thee: behold, mine angel shall go before thee; nevertheless in the day when I visit, I will 
visit their sin upon them. 


35. And Jehovah smote the people, because they made the calf, which Aaron 


made. 

GOLDEN TEXT—My little children, guard yourselves from idols.—I John 5:21. 

The people of Israel were like those of today—apt to waver 
in their faith. There are people—many of them—who declare very 
firmly that they believe in the principles of Truth and are determined 
to live by them, then when the test comes they back down and set up 
an idol in some form or other. The Israelites, when Moses was away, 
set up a golden calf and worshiped it. Today people do not set up real 
calves of gold, but they sometimes worship idols in the form of money 
or other material things. The Golden Text is splendid, ‘My little 
children, guard yourselves from idols.’"” Remember that all things 
come from God. Remember that all health comes from the Spirit and 
not from medicine. Rememebr that life and happiness come from 
the same great source within us. There is no real happiness except 
through a knowledge of the laws of God. Joy—the true, lasting kind, 
can never come through the possession of material things alone. 
When we once learn to live by the laws which we have learned; when 
we follow the guidance of infinite love and wisdom, we will then find 
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happiness of a kind which will never leave us, and all the necessary 
material things will come to us. But first, we should seek the Christ 
within—the source of all supply. 


LESSON 13, SEPTEMBER 28 


DELIVERANCE AND DISOBEDIENCE 
(Review) 

GoLDEN TEXT—Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger, and abundant in loving kindness.—Nehemiah 9:17. 

The lessons of the past quarter begin with the finding of 
Moses among the bulrushes, and his education in the court of Pharoah. 
The principal thought in this lesson seems to be, ““God moves in a 
mysterious way, his wonders to perform.”’ The other lessons lead us 
through the life of Moses and tell us how he was chosen to lead the 
Israelites out of Egypt; then the passover and the crossing of the 
Red Sea. Next followed the feeding of the children of Israel with 
the bread from heaven,the appearance of Jehovah on Mount Sinia, the 
giving of the commandments and the worship of the golden calf. 
Through the lessons of the whole quarter runs this thought: The laws 
of God or Spirit are unchanging and never-failing. Sometimes they 
are brought about in unexpected ways, but they are always fully car- 
ried out. When we learn to use them we can always depend upon 
them. But it is important to have a knowledge of their worknigs so 
that we may never go against them. Disobeying the laws of Spirit 
always brings unpleasant results. Obeying the laws of Spirit never 
fails to bring health and happiness. 


LESSON 1, OCTOBER 5 
MOSES’ CRY FOR HELP.—Num. 11:10-18, 24, 25 


10. And Moses heard the people weeping throughout their families, every man 
at the door of his tent: and the anger of Jehovah was kindled greatly; and Moses was 
displeased. 

11. And Moses said unto Jehovah, Wherefore hast thou dealt ill with thy ser- 
vant? and wherefore have I not found favor in thy sight, that thou layest the burden of 
all this people upon me? 

Have I conceived all this people? have I brought them forth, that thou 
shouldest say unto me, Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing-father carrieth the sucking 
child, unto the land which thou swarest unto their fathers? 

13. Whence should I have flesh to give unto all this people? for they weep unto 
me, saying, Give us flesh, that we may eat. 

14. I am not able to bear all this people alone, because it is too heavy for me. 

15. And if thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I 
have found favor in thy sight; and let me not see my wretchedness. 

16. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Gather unto me seventy men of the elders 
of Israel, whom thou knowest to be the elders of the people, and officers over them; and 
bring them unto the tent of meeting, that they may stand there with thee. 
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17. And I will come down and talk with thee there: and I will take of the Spirit 
which is upon thee, and will put it upon them; and they shall bear the burden of the peo- 
ple with thee: that thou bear it not thyself alone. 

18. And say thou unto the people, arg ¢ yourselves against tomorrow, and 
ye shall eat flesh; for ye have wept in the ears of Jehovah, saying, Who shall give us 
flesh to eat? for it was well with us in Egypt; therefore Jehovah will give you flesh, and 
ye shall eat. 

24. And Moses went out, and told the people the words of Jehovah: and he 
_ gathered seventy men of the elders of the people, and set them round about the Tent. 

25. And Jehovah came down in the cloud, and spake unto him, and took of 
the Spirit that was upon him, and put it upon the seventy elders: and it came to pass, that, 
when the Spirit rested upon them, they prophesied, but they did so no more. 


GOLDEN TEXT—T he supplication of a righteous man availeth much in its work- 
ing.—James 5:16. 

Moses began to murmur against Jehovah and to be afraid of 
his burden. He had been given the leadership of the people of Israel, 
but when they were weeping and asking who should give them flesh 
to eat, Moses became discouraged and complained against God. He 
felt his responsibility to be greater than he could bear. 

Sometimes we get discouraged just as Moses did, and our 
burdens seem heavier than we can bear. We worry and feel very 
miserable. All this is such a waste of time and tears when there is just 
the easiest kind of a way out. We don’t have to bear any burdens 
alone. We are not expected to have any burdens. Life is meant to 
be full of love and happiness. If life is hard it is because we make it 
so. If we live the right way we will have no burdens. 


Wisdom is trying to teach us the laws of Spirit or God and 
the right way is to follow them and obey them every day of our lives. 


GOD KNOWS BEST 


M. JENNIE THURSBY 


Little Mabel, who had been taught that God knows what is 
best for us, asked her mother for a second piece of cake, and was re- 
fused, her mother telling her it would not be well for her. She bowed 
her little head a moment, then looking up with a bright smile, said to 
her mother: ‘“‘Mamma, dear, | just asked God if it wasn’t best for 
me to have another piece of your very nice cake, and he said right 
away, ‘Surely, my little girl,’ and mamma you tell me so many times 
he knows what is best for us.’ 

What could a mother do after such a compliment from a child, 
and the practical result of her teachings. 
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THE NEST 
BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


HEN Curtis first began to get around by himself he used 
often to call mother to help him open doors or move 
chairs. It was not always convenient to answer his some- 
times rather urgent summons and so | fell into the habit 
of suggesting that he “Pull hard.’’ Now instead of calling 
for aid when a difficulty arises he says over and over, 
‘Pu’ hard,” usually accomplishing what sometimes he might have 
given up in despair. So ‘‘Pu’ hard” has come to be his name for any 
effort. 

I am going to pull hard to make the ‘“‘Nest” radiate love and 
wisdom. I want it to answer as fully as possible the questions which 
lie deep in each Wee one’s eyes. I want to give them what they would 
like and be interested in. If you who are mothers of Wees care to 
“Pull hard’’ with me I should be very glad. It may be that your little 
ones ask questions which would suggest a chat or story for the Nest, 
or perhaps there is a particular story which appeals to them. If so 
we should be glad to give it a place in the Nest, for all the Wees to 
enjoy. It will not be necessary to warn against sending stories which 
contain darkness or lack. Truth mothers tell their children only 
stories of life and joy. 


A Story for the Quiet Hour 


“Do you know, kitty-cat, that some of the bright stars which 
shine in the sky at night come down here and fly around in our yard?” 

Sylvia and Kitty-cat were sitting on the porch in the cool even- 
ing. Kitty-cat was purring gently. 

“Yes they do, Kitty-cat,”” said Sylvia, quite as though she had 
' been contradicted; but that was just for fun, because Kitty-cat would 
never have contradicted. My, no! She was too loving and kind. 

There is one over there by the lilac bush now. See it! How 
bright it looks. Now it is gone. I guess it goes around behind the 
bush. There it comes back again. If we watch long enough maybe 
we will see it go back to the sky.” 

“Sylvia, if you and Kitty-cat care to listen | will tell you about 
the little lights.” Mother had been sitting in the low rocking-chair 
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all the time. Sylvia climbed into her lap and Kitty-cat stretcehd out 
at her feet. Now they were ready for the story. 

“Those little dancing lights are not stars but tiny bugs. Some 
folks call them “‘fire-flies’’ or “‘lightning-bugs."” They are dark, but 
under their wings they carry a little light, and when their wings are 
lifted to fly, the light shines. When they settle down and fold their 
wings the tiny light is hidden and no one can see them. The light 
does not show in day time, but it shines bravely against all the dark- 
ness on summer nights and makes everything cheerful.” 

‘There are ever so many in our yard,” said Sylvia. “‘Perhaps 
they came to be friendly with us because they know that Kitty-cat and 
I like pretty bright lights. I should like them to know I am glad. Do 
you suppose they are too tiny to understand?” 

“They would not understand if you talked to them,” said 
mother, “but there is a ‘little know’ in them just as there is in you, and 
it understands.” 

“Good night, little fire-flies. You can fold your wings and 
sleep in our lilac bush if you want to, and Kitty-cat will guard you.” 

Mother smiled and Kitty-cat blinked her eyes, but the little 
fire-flies kept skipping around long after Sylyia was asleep. 


Pillow Verse 


‘I love, and love comes back to me; 
So I can sleep in peace, you see. 


THE BOY AND THE LAMB 
(A True Story.) 
EsTHER DAHLSTROM 


HEN my grandpa was a young boy, he and his mother lived 
in a very little house out in the woods in Sweden. He 
was the youngest one of the children. His father was 

aie dead and all of his brothers and sisters had gone to an- 

other country. 


When grandpa was eleven years old he had to leave 
his oa for the whole summer and go to some other place to serve 
as a herdsman for sheep. There was neither railway nor street cars, 
so he had to walk all alone many miles over desert land. 

Now the story starts. When grandpa came to the place where 
the sheep were, the house-lady said to a man, “Did you kill the little 
lamb?” The man said, “Not yet; but now | will go and do so.” 

Grandpa followed him and asked why they were going to 
kill the little lamb. The man answered: ‘Because his mother will 
not nurse him, and he is too little to feed himself.” 
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When grandpa came to the sheep's barn and saw the little 
white lamb just as big as a little cat, grandpa said, ‘Please don’t kill 
him. I will feed and take care of him.’ 

The man said, “All right, if you will, you may try.” 

Grandpa took the little lamb and carried it with him out in 
the woods where he had to take the other sheep, and when the sheep 
were eating grass on the ground and the little ones nursing their 
mothers, then grandpa gave his little one milk and bye and bye 
some of his lunch. Grandpa also picked clover and oats in his cap 
and gave him all he could eat. 

The lamb soon grew very nice horns, and he grew faster 
than any other one of the lambs; also he was the proudest buck 
lamb of all. 

He followed grandpa wherever he went, just like a dog, and 
as soon as he lost track of grandpa he had no rest, but cried and looked 
all over until he found him. The whole summer grandpa and the 
buck ate, played and slept together. 

Grandpa counted the month, week, day and hour to the time 
in the autumn when he thought he could go home to his mother and 
show her the buck. 

My grandpa’s name is Josef and when he was ready to go 
home the owner said, ““What shall we now do with Josef's buck, be- 
cause the buck will never stay together with the other sheep.”’ 

Then he said, ““We have to lock the buck alone in the barn 
with the horse.” 

When the man said these words grandpa felt just as though 
they had taken his own heart away; but grandpa was too little to 
explain, so all he could do was to cry and to go home alone, and when 
he passed the barn and walked down the field, he could hear the poor 
little buek cry after him. 

Grandpa said this little lamb was his first love, and also his 
first affection in this world. 

In one way grandpa don’t know if that act of the man was 
right, but in another way he thinks the whole thing was right for 
grandpa, because out of this grandpa has learned so many things 
and experiences—how little children feel and in many ways are 
par sensible than a full grown person, but cannot explain them- 
selves. 

Through his whole life my grandpa said he has the experience 
that seeming evil works together for the good things and is a step 
for something higher for all of those who love to be good. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


CLARA BEHLE 


since he laid his head on the pillow, when a far-away 
“Jimmy, get up!” broke in upon a particularly rosy drezm 
with the suddenness with which a bomb is dropped into 
an unsuspecting camp. 

\ He opened his eyes and scowled. For the last three 
months he had opened his eyes and smiled, but today he awoke with 
the remembrance that he had to go back to school, and that his care- 
free existence with nothing but sunshine and play was now a thing of 
the past. Jimmy was not the sort to smile over what had been, so 
he scowled over what was. 

“I don’t see why boys have to go to school,” he said tearfully; 
“summer ain't near over yet.” With this last remark he rubbed his 
eyes and started dressing. 

An hour later he was on his way to school. Just about a block 
from the schoolhouse a cheerful voice from behind him called, “Oh, 
Jimmy, I'm so glad to see you! and tell me, Jim, aren’t you glad to 
get back to the old school?” 

Jimmy recognized the voice to be that of Charles, one of the 
boys in his room. 

“Well, I should say not,” replied Jimmy. ‘Why should I| be 
glad—no fun, no play, nothing but books, books, books.” 

Charles laughed. “You're just feeling a little gloomy this 
morning. I don’t think you mean what you say. Think it over, Jim; 
get back to your real self and see if you don’t want to go to school. 
Don’t you want to be a great man?” 

“Sure I do,” replied Jimmy with interest. . 

“Well, how can you expect to be a great man and do great 
things without first learning the little things? You know all of the 
world’s great men were lovers of school, and wanted to study every 
spare moment they had.” 

“I'd never thought of that before,” Jimmy admitted sheepishly. 
“Do you really think that I could learn to be a great man? Who knows 
but what I may get to be president of the United States, and then just 
think how everybody would cheer me as they did the day papa and I 
saw the president.” 

“Why, of course you could, but you must want to learn all 
you can, and then just see how proud everybody would be of you.” 

With this the school-bell rang, and two smiling, happy boys 
walked into their room. All day these boys studied with such interest 
and recited so well that the teacher could not help but notice them. It 
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| T SEEMED to Jimmy as though it had been but a half hour 


was almost three o'clock when she asked all the children to put away 
their work, as she had something of interest to tell them. 

The children eagerly put away their work and awaited her 
story. 

“I have had studious scholars before, but never as long as | 
have taught have I| had the pleasure of teaching two such studious 
boys as those in the last row. It would give me much happiness if all 
you children would take Charles and Jimmy for your example.” 

Charles was so pleased with Jimmy that he could not help 
shouting, “Hurrah for Jimmy!” 


THE VACATION 


LuciLtE MeEap 


T is summer and everyone is going away for a vacation; 
some go to the seashore, some to the lakes, others go trav- 
eling, and many go to the country. I will tell you of two 
twins who went to the country for their vacation. 

“Mother, may we go for a ride on the ponies?” 

asked a plump little girl with brown eyes and long brown 

curls. ‘Certainly, Daisy. Where is Don?’’ answered Mrs. Hughes. 

“Oh, he’s out to the stables waiting for your answer. Got me to 

ask, ‘fraid to himself; just like boys; musn’t expect anything else,” 
and off she ran to the stables. 

““What did she say?” called Donald as she drew near. “We 
may. Now won't we have jolly fun? Guess who is going with us.” 
“Tim?” “No.” “Ruth?” “No; not children.” “Mr. Cohn?” “Yes, 
heisgoingtotellusallabout the animals and birds.” “Is he going to 
tell us as fast as that?’’ asked Donald. 

“Daisy is my little happy Angel—hear her laugh. | wonder 
what Don is doing this time to be foolish,’”” and Mrs. Hughes recol- 
lected when she was a girl and brother Teddy did just such things as 
Don. “I suppose he is cutting some caper on his pony,” and she 
laughed too. 

““What are these leaves, Mr. Cohn?’ “Those are the mul- 
berry leaves. They are caterpillar food, Don; the tree bears little 
berries which chickens like, and humans like them, too.” 

“Oh, Don, look at that pretty big butterfly. See his yellow 
wings,” cried Daisy, pointing to a large moth. “No, Daisy, that is 
the yellow Emperor Moth,” said Mr. Cohn. Would you like to know 
about him?’ “Yes, yes,”” shouted the children. ‘Well,’ began Mr. 
Cohn, “‘the first stage of the moth is the caterpillar; he crawls around 
in the spring: then he makes his cocoon, which is called a pupa. In 
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a few weeks they awake from their long sleep and find that they are 
no longer caterpillars, but beautiful moths, either with yellow or pale 
green wings. When they are dry, they fly about. Their lives are very 
short, but while they live, they are happy.’’ “What a nice story! Is 
it true?” asked Daisy, who was fond of books. ‘“‘It is certainly true,” 
said the naturalist with a laugh at the child’s queer thoughts. 

“Tell us about something else like that,’’ teased the children. 
“Well, I think it is about time to go back to the camp,” said Mr. Cohn. 
“What time is it?’’ asked Don, who wished he had a watch himself, 
though he was only ten years old. “Eleven o’clock and seventeen 
minutes. We will have time for another story and go back to the 
camp for dinner on the ponies,” said Mr. Cohn, and he took a little 
book out of his pocket and turned the leaves until he came to a cer- 
tain page, then he said, “Do you want to know the names of different 
flowers, or do you want me to tell you of different kinds of birds?” 
“Flowers, flowers,’ cried the children as if they had never, never 
heard of them before. “Tell us about the poisonous things and the 
families and the colors and everything. Will you please? I’ve always 
wanted to know ‘bout flowers,” said Daisy, with a happy little sigh 
which surprised Don, for he thought she was sad. Mr. Cohn told a 
few stories, which | need not mention, as | suppose my readers know 
about them. 

When they reached the gate they saw an automibile. “Father 
has come,’ ’ cried the children, but their faces sobered when Mr. Cohn 
said, ‘‘Maybe he has come to take you home.” 


SUMMER JEWELS 


A million little diamonds 
Twinkled in the trees, 

And all the little maidens said: 
“A jewel, if you please.” 


While they held their hands outstretched. 
To catch the diamonds gay, 

A million little sunbeams came 
And stole them all away. 


—Selection. 
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BOOSTER CLUB 


Royal, Secretary 


Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Colors—Red and yellow (Love and Wisdom). 

Pin—tThe three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil. 

Requirements for membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary of 
the Booster Club, 915 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports—All reports must be in by the fifth of the month before the date 
of issue. 


Now that Wisdom is grown up, she must get started earlier 
in the month so that she will be ready for you when you expect her 
call. Because of this, few Booster letters have been received yet. 
Hereafter the Booster reports will have to be in by the fifth of the 
month. 

It is delightful to note the interest in the Booster Clubs. Nearly 
every day we receive a letter or two from Wisdoms throughout the 
world asking for instructions just how to start a Booster Club. Some- 
times the applicants ask for Booster Pins, too. Now of course a Booster 
Pin cannot be sent just because you are starting a club. Booster 
Pins are given as a reward of merit. A Booster Pin shows that you 
have gained a new member for the ever increasing circle of Wisdoms. 
Unless you add a new member to the Regular Wisdom Band, a pin 
cannot be sent. 

If you wish to send Wisdom to some one and want a bank to 
save your pennies in, | shall be delighted to mail one to you. This 
is a good time to begin saving money for Christmas. A Booster Bank 
will help you begin. You may use the contents of the bank for send- 
ing Wisdom to some friends for Christmas or for other presents. If 
you send Wisdom to a friend, both you and the friend get Booster 
Pins. Remember that you may send Wisdom to three people for 
two dollars. Mamma and papa will help you save, just as they will 
help you with your Booster Club. Write for a bank. You will enjoy 
saving in it. 

The Unity Boosters have a good report this month. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear WispoM—We were so glad to see you in your new sunshine dress. You 
are just like the Sunbeams, and make all of our hearts dance with joy and gladness. You 
were such a surprise to us that we are still smiling and will continue to smile with the 
smile that don’t rub off until we see you again. We are going to have a big ralley day 
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for our Booster Club and wear our badges and pins and tell all the good that the pins 
have taught us. And the Truth that makes us free from sickness and trouble, and we say 
all the time as our watchword, “I love everyone and everyone loves me. Dear Miss 
Wisdom we are so glad you are still going to romp and play with us just as you always 
have and that your heart has only grown larger to take in all the other members of the 
family, and we can all have a. grand time together and all be Boosters. All the boys 
and girls will be home for our next Booster meeting and we are looking forward to our 
rally day with lots of pleasure. We send love and blessings to all the clubs. 

Yours Lovingly, Unity Boosters, Lucas Tylekens, Sec. 


Little Nellie has come to make us a photo visit and speak a 
ail word to us. She is one of our Kansas 
~~ | City, Kansas, Wees and comes to Unity 
Sunday School. Nellie believes in the’ 
Truth. She owes her life to it and prac- 
tices it in her home. 

Ever since Nellie could talk, and that 
isn't very long ago, she has shown a talent 
for delivering poems and little pieces that 
her mother has only to read over to her once 
or twice, for her to remember. She helps 
out in all our Unity entertainments, and we 
®| all enjoy her readings very much, they are 

- so sweet and natural. 


Dear WispoM—lI am a little Wee. I realize God’s great care over me. My 
mamma reads Wee Wisdom to me and | get much out of it. I would be glad to have 
all the little Wees visit me in my little home. I send my love to everybody. 

Your little Wee, Nellie Mevers. 

The Good Deeds Club has added another good deed to the 
long list already to the credit of its name. 


San Jose, Cal. 
Dear WispoM—We have found two little girl sisters who have never had the 
pleasure of having Wee Wisdom for a visitor, so we have decided to send it to them. 
Inclosed you will find fifty cents which comes from our Booster Pin money. 


Yours Sincerely, Goop Deeps CLus, Wilda Carter, Sec. 


It would bring much happiness to the hearts of many children 
if more of the clubs would enter into this work of seeking out children 
and mothers who are hungry for the Truth and who have not dem- 
onstrated the means to pay the way for Wisdom. Already we have 
a generous fund for this purpose, but we do not know the names of 
any who are in need and do not already have the Wisdom teachings. 
If any Wisdoms or clubs know of anyone who is really interested and 
would honestly like to have Wisdom, | shall be glad to apply money 
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from the fund for this purpose. Write and tell me about anyone you 
know who needs Wisdom’s visits each month. 

' Frieda Lenore Lowing of Seattle has sent us a little story of a 
crabapple tree which grew in her back yard and which had to be cut 
down because of some improvements which were made. 

There was once a crabapple tree and three cherry trees that lived in the same 
garden. 

Now, this garden was owned by a little girl and her mamma. The crabapple 
tree was so pretty in the spring time covered with its pink and white blossoms that it was 
loved and admired by everyone. One day a sad thing happened to the crabapple tree; 
it was decided that the little tree should be cut down. At last the sun was going down 
the poor crabapple tree sobbed and sobbed when the man came with the ax. The little 
girl did not want to have the tree cut down and the little girl’s mamma felt very badly. 

The tree had been so pretty all summer, but alas, no more pretty blossoms, no 
imore nice rosy apples. There was nothing but three cherry trees now. The little girl took 
three of the crabapples to remember the dear old tree. Fieda Lenore Lowing. 


From England came a letter with a picture of the Jenkins boys. 
They are earnest Wisdoms, and | wish that we could print their pic- 
tures but they are too dim for reproduction. The boys are dressed in 
their choir surplices and look very fine. Here is a letter from them. 

Southampton, England. 

Dear Wispom—We are sending for you now, and are sorry to be late. It takes 
a fortnight for your letters to reach us. My twin brother Earl, has sent the thought of 
help for next week’s exams and mother will help. We are sending you a picture of what 
we are like when we sing for God. When we put on our surplice we say, ““Keep me pure 
and white,” but I don’t always remember. Next month we are going for our holidays 
to the sea and in the country with friends. We wish every Wee Wisdom could go too 
and have a very happy time. Love to all, Earl and Godfrey Woodyaitt Jenkins. 


Frances Parker is about to start a club in Detroit and has 
gotten a new Wisdom for it. She is quite in earnest and | know that 
she will be successful and have a good live club. 

Nearly every story in the Wee Wisdom section this month is 
by Wisdoms. Isn’t that good? I wish that lots of Wisdoms would 
write stories and send them to us. Now listen carefully what kind of 
stories we want. We want just the kind of stories that you like to 
read. The kind that makes you feel noble and better for reading 
them. Why don’t some of the Wisdoms write their experiences in 
demonstrating the Truth? This would be very interesting. Tell the 
other Wisdoms how you apply the Love Doctrine in your everyday 
life. When a playmate is cross and spiteful do you quarrel with her? 
Don’t you find that it pays better to love her all the more? Yes it is 
just such experiences that we wish to have for the others to read. 
This whole world is oiled with the oil of love and gladness. When 
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you pour the oil about you everything runs smoothly and easily. 
Isn't this a good thing to tell all the other Wisdoms? It works out 
every time in actual practice. 

When you are not feeling well what do you do? Do you 
speak words of Truth or do you give up to the error and let old 
““Grouch-Sickness’’ tell you that all is not love? 

If you have had success in demonstrating the Truth perhaps 
your experiences would help some other Wisdoms to do the same. 
Won't you all turn in and tell about your demonstrations? If any of 
our members are good at pen and ink sketches, they should help out 
by sending some to us. In fact we want every member of the Booster 
Club to send contributions to Wisdom, because if you supply the good 
things for these pages you will bring joy to the other Wisdoms. 

Now another nice thing that is in store for the older club 
members is a delightful story by Elizabeth Pettinger which is named 
“The Vineyard.” It will start next month and will be alive with real 
true interest. I have just read the first chapter and believe that it 
will be the best one yet. 

Any club that sends in three subscribers for two dollars will 
be mailed a Wee Wisdom statue. Booster Club Pins will not be sent 
with this offer. The Wee Wisdom statue is a beautiful thing for the 
club meeting room. Every club should have one. Remember that 
the subscribers must be. new ones and that Booster Pins are not sent 
if the statue is wanted. 

Next month | want to hear from every club. The cool weather 
is coming so that now you will all feel like writing. Remember that 
the reports for next month must be received in Kansas City by the 
fifth of September. Have your secretary write today. 

I believe that the opening of school brings much joy to all the 
members of the Booster Club for every one of us knows how to get 
along with the school work without difficulty. Write soon for I am 
eagerly awaiting to hear from you. 
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AESOP 


It is supposed that the fabulist Aesop was born about the year 
620 B. C. 

When Aesop was a little boy, he was brought to Athens as a 
slave, and was bought and sold several different times. An old Gre- 
cian history of his life says that Aesop had a very amiable disposition 
and had talent.for almost everything including music. His first master 
was Zemarchus. It is probable that he saw in his slave boy, a genius 
which he thought might be awakened, through culture of the Greek 
language. 

The Schools of Athens, were the finest in the world. In fact, 
Athens was at this time called, ““The mother and nurse of science and 
polite learning.” So it was a great thing for Aesop to be brought up 
among such splendid educational advantages. 

He was educated in Athens and it was in Athens that he wrote 
his first fables, which charmed the common people as well as the nobil- 
ity, and which were thought to be more useful and profitable for the 
moral instruction of children, than anything that had before been writ- 
ten, since through them were taught the purest and the most beautiful 
maxims of philosophy. 

Aesop's last master was Jadmon of the island of Samos. Jad- 
mon as a reward for Aesop's willing obedient and faithful services, 
gave him his freedom. After this Aesop rapidly rose in the estimation 
of the Greeks and ere long was held in equal esteem with the seven 
wise men of Greece. 

Croesus the monarch hearing of Aesop's wisdom, sent for 
him. Aesop went and was kept at the monarch’s court as long as 
he lived. Aesop's fables are over two thousand years old. ‘“The Ewe 
Lamb” was told by Nathan to King David (II Sam. 12). 

The oldest fable that we know of is, “The Trees and the 
Bramble,” which was told the children of Israel by Jotham (Judges 
1:7). There are no writings in the world as ancient as Aesop's fables, 
except the Old Testament. Thus we see that God's Truth like a 
beautiful golden light, has shown from the beginning and has ex- 
tended through all nations and all ages, ‘““The same yesterday, today 
and forever.” 
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FESOP’S VERSIFIED 


THE WOLF AND THE HOUSE DOG 
Lipa H. Harpy 


A hungry wolf, while walking, saw 
A fat, sleek dog pass by. 

Said Wolf: “How well and fat you look 
Much better far, than I.” 

Why should I not look well,” said Tray 
“| have good meals each day, 

Just all I want and in return 
My master I repay 

By guarding well the house at night. 
Won't you come live with me? 

We ll work together every day 
And always friendly 

The Wolf said: “It would suit me well 
To have enough to eat, 

And if all that you say is true 
Your life is hard to beat.” 

Now at this time the dog and wolf 
Had not gone, very far 

When suddenly the wolf espied 
Around Tray’s neck a scar. 

The wolf in great astonishment 
Asked, why that loss of hair. 

that,” said Tray, “was only made 

By chains | sometimes wear. 

The Wolf cried, ““Chains!- Do you wear chains?” 

“Why only in the day; 

But always every single night 
I go wher’ere | may. 

The Wolf replied: ‘Good bye, my friend! 
Though I may hungry be, 

I have the richest gift on earth— 

The gift of liberty.” 
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THE MAGIC GIFT 


LILLIAN FosTER CoLBy 


ERMANN took his violin un- 
der his arm and went out 
into the world to seek his for- 
tune. 
grandmother who had raised 
him from his infancy was no 
longer with him there was 

nothing else left for him to do. He might 


of course remain in the forest and be a 
wood-chopper, but how lonely he would 
be! 


No, he must travel through the forest, 
and out into the great world. He had in 
his satchel provisions for a couple of days, 
so off he trudged, his adored violin under 
his arm. At the end of the third day young 
Hermann was hungry. There was not 
even a crust of bread left in the wallet. 
He thought to comfort himself with music. 
He took the violin from its case and began 
to play on it. The birds in the tree tops 
listened to his playing and thought it very 
sweet. e moonbeams came stealing 
through the treetops, and made a path of 
silver light before him, and along the path 
there approached him a form of wondrous 
beauty. “‘A boy like myself,” thought 
Hermann, “‘but oh, how much more beauti- 
ful!’ The youth came near to Hermann 
and smiled on him. 

“You are hungry,” he said; “I will 
spread a table for you.”” The wonderful 
stranger took from his breast a linen napkin 
of exceeding whiteness, then he opened it. 
As he did this a table appeared in front 
of Hermann. The beautiful youth placed 
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the napkin upon it, and immediately the 
table was spread with an appetizing meal. 

“Eat,” said the wonderful stranger. 

Hermann thanked God for food, then 
without further bidding began to eat. No 
food was ever so delightful or so reviving. 
He left only a few morsels, and these he 
scattered on the ground so that the birds 
might find them in the morning. 

“*Because you have done this,” said the 
stranger, “you shall have the napkin with 
its magic property for your very own, so 
long as you continue to share the blessing 
with others, and return thanks for food.” 
As the fair stranger said this, he handed 
the napkin to Hermann, smiling upon him 
as he did so. And at his smile the forest 
shone with a golden light, and the birds 
came from their nests thinking that the sun 
had risen. Then the wonder-guest disap- 
peared, and Hermann slept as peacefully 
as though on a bed of down. 

The next day he continued his journey 
through the forest, and at noon, being very 
hungry, he bethought him of the magic 
napkin. He removed it from his pocket, 
waved it and a table spread with delicacies 
stood before him. To his surprise, as he 
looked around to see with whom he should 
share his bounties, he saw an old friend of 
his father approaching him through the 
forest. Joyfully he called to him to come 
and dine with him, and the two said grace, 
and made a hearty meal. Soon Hermann, 
having waved the napkin a second time 
so that the table disappeared fram sight, 
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bade good-bye to his friend, again took 
his wallet and his violin under 
and trudged merrily along the road. The 
next day, when hungry, he again waved 
the magic napkin, and again his table was 
spread. As before Hermann looked around 
to see with whom he should share the bless- 
ing, and he saw the man approaching’ him 
who had been his father’s enemy, and on 
whom he had always looked with dislike 
and dread. 

“*May I eat with you?” asked the enemy ; 
“T am very hungry.” 

“You shall never eat with me,”’ answer- 
ed Hermann. “Rather would I eat alone.” 


“Then must I go further,” said the man, 
and on he went through the forest. 

Hermann turned to where the table had 
been spread, but it was no longer there. 
He thrust his hand in his pocket; the magic 
napkin too, had disappeared. Dejectedly 
he sat him down under a tree. 


He thought 


his arm,: 


perhaps his violin would comfort him, but 
though he tried to play, he touched the 
strings lifelessly. No music came from 
them, only discord. He put the violin 
away and raised his eyes. Before him 
again stood his enemy. 

“I have wandered far,”” he said, 


-no man has fed me.” 


Hermann looked at him and his heart was 
full of compassion. 

““Alas, and now I have nothing with 
which to feed thee,”’ he answered. 

As he spoke he put his hand in his 
pocket. To his surprise and joy he found 
again the magic napkin. He took it from 
his pocket and waved it. The table ap- 
peared. He placed the napkin upon it. 
A wonderful meal was spread. 

will give thanks,” said Hermann, 
and as the two feasted together, their hearts 
were glad, and the whole forest shone with 
a wonderful light. 


THE TWINS’ 


SOWING 


Marion H. Irons 


H, MOTHER, I do wish that 
you would talk with the twins 
when they come over with 
the milk in the morning—I 
will send them extra early if 
you only will’’—sighed Mrs. 
Bowen, as she sank wearily 

into a chair and looked at her mother anx- 

iously. 

“Why, daughter, what have they done 
now, and why cannot you talk to them 
vourself>’’ inquired her mother in a sooth- 
ing tone. 

“Well, mother, if you want to know the 
real, deep down, reason why I cannot talk 
to them, it is because it seems so much like 
condemning them for being what I have 
always been myself,” said Mrs. Bowen 
flushing. ‘““Whenever I start to reprove 
them, I always think how you used to 
reprove me when I was their age and say, 
“Remember, daughter, that you will surely 
reap what you sow, whether it is thorns or 
roses, and some way I choke up and can- 
not say any more to them, when I look into 
their faces and realize the double yield of 
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ill-natured, suspicious mindedness that I 
have sown myself in the past. It seems a 
terrible thing, mother, to have my past 
thoughts, words and actions confronting me 
every day, in the lives of the twins—I’m 
thankful that the other children are more 
like their father—” 

“There, there, daughter, remember that . 
you have no more right to condemn your- 
self than others, and the twins’ apparently 
suspicious and ill-naturedness has been a 
blessing to you—tho’ in disguise—for I 
have noticed that you are no longer so 
yourself, and it has rejoiced my heart,” 
said her mother fondly. 

“‘That is just like you, mother, you al- 
ways find something comforting to say— 
and |. need comfort—for the day has been 
full of unpleasantness and misunderstand- 
ings from the time Jamie accidentally spilt 
his bottle of India ink on Lottie’s new dress, 
this morning, up to tonight when Ray 
tripped and fell, knocking over the sewing 
table and breaking Lester’s fish globe. I 
know that the twins had cause enough to 


feel badly, for Lottie had te change her 
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dress and wear an old one to school, and 
three of Lester’s gold fishes were killed. 
But they ought not to accuse the others of 
doing those things purposely, when they 
both know how hard Jamie worked to earn 
his bottle of cherished India ink, that he 
might enter the drawing contest, and Ray 
cut himself badly, on the broken globe. It 
does seem as if they get more unreasonable 
every day,” she ended, sighing again. 

‘Never mind talking about it, daughter, 
you are tired out, go home and sleep peace- 
fully tonight—secure in the thought that I 
will do my best to help the twins—good 
night, dear.” 

“Good night, mother,”” said her daugh- 
ter, who knew that her mother wished to be 
alone, so she kissed her and went out. 

As soon as she had gone, her mother 
sat down in a chair, and said aloud, “The 
first thing I must do is to go in the silence, 
and take the twins with me, if I am to 
really help them.”” She then closed her 
eves and sat, silent and motionless, for a 
long time. 

The next morning the twins came bounc- 
ing in, bright and early, with a pail of milk. 
Just as Lottie was handing the pail to her 
grandmother, Lester eagerly thrust out his 
hand with a boquet of flowers, and pail 
and flowers met grandmother’s hand at the 
same time, causing both to fall to the 
floor. The twins glared fiercely at each 
other, and then a duet of “‘you did that on 
purpose, you know you did.” “‘I did not,” 
“you did too, and I'll pay you for it, see 
if I don’t,” filled the air. 

Their grandmother stood with a_per- 
plexed look on her face, for a moment, 
looking from one angry, suspicious face to 
the other, then quickly brought a large 
mirror and silently held it before them. 
Both children started back, shocked, when 
confronted by their fierce, angry faces full 
ot hatred and suspicion, and then looked at 
each other in shame and astonishment. 

“Do we always look as bad as that, 
grandma?” asked Lottie. “Why, we look 
as if we were ready to—to—””’ 

“Murder each other,” interrupted Lester, 
ending the sentence for her, in a shamed 
laced way. 


“I have seen you look even worse than 
this,’ answered grandma sadly, ‘‘and, now 
that you have noticed how such wrong 
thoughts distort your faces, I want you to’ 
think of something pleasant and see what a 
change it will make. Come, think of that 
time baby Grace tried to sing like a bull 
frog.” 

At the mention of bull frog the twins 
burst into merry laughter, and grandmother 
held the mirror before them saying, “‘It is 
the same mirror, children, -but not the same 
reflection as before. Why does not the 
mirror show the same reflection as at first, 
can you tell me?” 

‘Because it isn’t here to show,” said 
Lottie promptly. 

‘And it can only show what we give it 
to show,’ added Lester, who generally 
thought before he spoke—unless angry. 


“You are both right, children, and I 
want you to always remember that people 
we meet are much like mirrors in giving 
back that which is given to them. If you 
give frowns and suspicious thoughts, they 
will be returned to you—always with an 
increase—and it is the same with smiles and 
kind thoughts. People as a rule do not in- 
tend to hurt or spoil anything belonging to 
some one else, and it is very wrong to ac- 
cuse them of so doing, as you so often do, 
my children.”” The twins hung their heads, 
and grandma went on. “Perhaps your 
very words of accusation may sometime 
cause them to really, purposely, do what 
you have accused them of, instead of ac- 
cidentally, as at first. Our words are like 
seeds, you know, and bear the same kind 
of fruit that we sow; now suppose you start 
today and speak pleasantly to your school 
mates, and above all things do not glare at 
them as you were doing at each other this 
morning, for that is sowing seeds also, be- 
sides spoiling your good looks.” 

Lottie looked anxiously into the mirror 
and began to smooth out some frown 
wrinkles, while Lester drew in his pouting 
lips. 
*“Remember, children, that all things 
must be changed from the inside, if you 
would have your faces show only that 
which is good. They are mirror-like, and 
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picture out just what you think and feel 
inside, as you have already seen for your- 
selves. 

’ The twins shuddered, and Lester said 
hurriedly, ““There goes the first bell, and 
we promised to be there early, grandma, 
goodbye,” and off he started, glad of a 
chance to get away from her, yet secretly 
minded to do as she said, for it was an 
awful thing to be always in a quarrel, and 
on the lookout for trouble with others. 

All went smoothly for the twins until 
recess, when Guy Clapp accidently kicked 
Lester's football against the keen blade of 
a scythe, on a neighboring lot; and punc- 
tured the ball beyond repair. 

Lester’s eyes flashed, a black scowl came 
over his face like a cloud and his lips 
grew thick with anger. ““You did that on 
purpose, Guy Clapp, you just wanted to 
stop the game and took that way to do it, 
but I'll pay you back for it, see if I don’t,” 
he yelled at poor Guy, who had turned 
quite white, when he saw how the scythe 
had damaged the football. 

Guy flushed at the words, and made 
some angry reply, and there would have 
been a fight, then and there, had not some 
of the older boys interfered. All of them 
liked Guy, and few liked Lester, so he 
received but little sympathy—though they 
missed his ball—and he soon went into the 
school house to sulk, followed by a few 
cronies. 

When the bell rang, there was a rush 
towards the hall, and one of the older 
girls stepped on Lottie’s foot. She looked 
very sorry indeed and apologized to Lottie, 
who scowled blackly at her, and said 
passionately, ““You did it on purpose, you 
know you did,” as she passed into her 
room. 

The girl’s face showed anger and she 
said, ““What a spiteful, little thing!” Be- 
fore she had gone a few steps farther Lottie 
darted back to her and said, “I’m sorry 
that I spoke so, for I am sure that you 
didn’t step on my foot purposely,’’ and she 
smiled at the girl. 

That smile went straight to the girl’s 
heart, and she said to herself, “I will find 
out who she is, and do something nice for 
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her, for it takes grit to do a thing like that, 
and I appreciate it.”” 

Both children told their stories to grand- 
ma that night after school, and she looked 


sadly at Lester, as she talked of the kind of | 


seeds that he had sown that day, and said 
earnestly, ““Try to do something tomorrow 
that will plough up the seeds you have 
sown today, my boy, truth is always 
stronger than error.” Then she turned to 
Lottie with words of encouragement. 


“T feel lots better inside anyway, grand- 
ma, and that girl smiled every time she 
saw me this afternoon, so I have reaped 
what I sowed already,”” said Lottie, bright- 
ly, “and I am going to sow more tomor- 
row. 

“Do not forget to sow some at home to- 
night.” called grandma, as they started for 
home. 

Had it not been for grandmother’s last 
words, Lottie would have scowled at Jamie, 
who met her at the door and timidly held 
out a picture he had drawn for her. As 
it was she took it and smiled at him, and 
Lester seeing this, thought to himself, “If 
she can smile at Jamie, after he has spoilt 
her new dress, I guess I can speak to Ray,” 
and he asked, though rather gruffly, ‘““How’s 
you hand, old chap?” 

Ray was too astonished to answer, but 
there was a felieved look in his eyes that 
Lester could not help but see, and it told 
him how much Ray had feared another 
outburst of rage on his part. Somehow 
Lester had never thought of this side of it 
before until now. 

His cheeks began to burn with shame, as 
he thought of the countless times he had 
given way to rage and suspicion, at home 
and at school, most of them, unlike this 
morning, entirely uncalled for, when he had 
taken time to realize the truth, but alas, he 
seldom took the time, that was the trouble, 
and neither did Lottie. No wonder that 
they were called “the Bowen fire brands” 
at school, and they hurt each other just as 
much, and just as often as they did others, 
instead of standing by each other as twins 
should do. 

The sight of their anger-distorted faces, 
as he had seen them in the mirror that morn- 


ing, floated before his eyes so plainly that 
he gave a start, and saw that the others 
were looking at him curiously. He mut- 
tered something inaudiable, and hurried out 


to do his chores, followed by Ray. 


The twins were remarkably quiet all the 
evening and went to bed early, Lottie re- 
joicing, that she had sown no more error 
seeds, and longing for the morrow. Lester 
regretting what he had sown, and dreading 
the next day. 


‘Hang it all, I suppose I have got to 
apoligize to Guy Clapp if I really want to 
plough up the error seeds I sowed yester- 
day, and start right tomorrow, but I had 
rather be thrashed than do it,”’ he muttered 
io himself. “*I know Lottie did it, and on 
the spot, too, but she is a girl and it seems 
to come easier for girls to do such things 
than boys, but she sha’nt beat me in this 
sowing business, or the ploughing either,” 
he added grimly, “‘if she does seem to have 
the best start. ‘I'll skip out early and apol- 
ogize to Guy before he gets to school. No, 
by gracious! That would be cowardly, 
{or I called him down before the other boys, 
and what I’ve got to say must be said be- 
fore them, too, for I’m not a coward if I 
am a ‘fire brand’.”” 


After thus freeing his mind, of some of 
its burden, by his good resolutions, he went 
to Dreamland. 


Guy was late at school the next morning, 
so Lester had no chance to carry out his 
good resolve, which became a greater bur- 
den, as the minutes passed all too swiftly 
by, and he grew hot and cold by turns, as 
he watched the clock relentlessly point to 
recess time. 

He lingered in the school room until ten 
minutes of recess was gone, trying to think 
just what to say, that wouldn’t choke him 
in the saying of it; then rushed out and up 
to Guy, who was standing with a crowd of 
boys, and yelled out, “Guy, Guy, I was 
a chump for saying what I did to you 
yesterday about that football, for I knew 
it wasn’t true, and I—I—ap—” here 
Lester choked, and one of the boys said in 
derision, “Go on, Les, go on, you ap—”” 
“Mind your own business, Joe Clay,” 


said Guy coming up to him. “Now what 
is it you have to say to me, Lester?’’ he 
asked, as one who could not believe what 
his ears had heard. 

Lester stammered out an apology, and 
then proudly explained—as a sort of salve 
to his pride—that he did this to get square 
with himself, and not because anyone had 
made him do it. Guy gladly accepted his 
apology, and shook hands with him, but 
the other boys heard it with shrugs or 
sneers and looked at him curiously, and it 
seemed an eternity to Lester before the re- 
cess bell rang. . 

“Tt was a mighty tough thing to do, but 
I certainly feel better inside, as Lottie said, 
and from now on I must sow different seeds, 
for I hate this kind of ploughing,” he said 
to himself as he took his seat. 

His teacher wondered at his unusually 
good lessons that week, and his willingness 
to loan pencil or knife, and some of the 
boys got to calling him “‘parson Bowen,” 
which called ugly scowls to his face, but 
that was all, for he grit his teeth hard and 
said nothing, though his fists clinched more 
than once. He fully realized that he was 
only reaping some of his past sowing, for he 
had a strong sense of justice, when he 
stopped to reason things out, and a sincere 
desire to change about—no matter if it was 
hard—and if all this chaffing was ‘part of 
his reaping he would take it, and play 
dummy rather than say a thing that would 
cause him to make another apology, so he 
held on to his words doggedly and won out, 
but it was the longest, and most unpleasant 
_— of school he had ever known in his 
life. 

Lottie fared better, for girls are more 
merciful, and also more easily touched, 
when it comes to their feelings, and it was 
a happy week for Lottie, though she had 
to make more than one apology, and she 
resented the way Lester was being treated 
by most of the boys. 

One of the older girls found Lottie cry- 
ing about it, and told her brother, a high 
school boy, and some way, by that free 
masonry known among school boys, word 
was passed that Lester was “‘all wool and 
a yard wide,” and not to be teased, but in- 
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cluded in all their games, and the smaller 
boys took their cue from this, and acted 
accordingly that Friday afternoon, 
“*Let’s get up a party for 
she is really a sweet little thing. 
birthday tomorrow, and they are as poor 
church mice,” said the girl who had st 


girls, 


[t's her 


on Lottie’s foot the first week. “L*am - 
going to make her a birthday cake; ‘with 


chocolate frosting an inch deep, and’ get 
candles—" 

“Why should you do that, Mary Gréen? 
You had far better bring it to school and 
divide it with us; she is too little to be in 
our set anyway. Why, they would all 
laugh at us for going to a little girl’s 
party,” objected Clara Whitney, a proud 
looking girl of fourteen. 

“What is this about a party and choco- 
' late cake, yum, yum? Come, let us in, 
too,”” said Roy Fisher, the favorite boy of 
high school. 

“T will tell you about Lottie, first, and 
then you can understand why I want to do 
something nice for her.”” replied Mary. 

After she had told them about Lottie’s 
apology, Roy Fisher said, “I want to tell 
you about her brother, Lester, now, and if 
you think that she deserves something nice, 
you will surely think that her brother 
should be remembered too, for they are 
twins.””. When he was through telling of 
Lester’s hard week, the girls’ eyes flashed 
and they almost vowed not to speak to the 
boys for a week. 

“The very idea, the poor little fellow, 

to be treated like that when he was doing 
his best! We surely will remember him, 
too. Who will make a cake for him?” 
asked Clara Whitney, going ahead as 
though the party had been of her own plan- 
ning. 
“T will,” quietly answered the older 
girl, who had found Lottie crying that 
morning, and before they parted, an inviting 
menu was arranged for by the girls, for the 
next afternoon. 

““We boys can’t cook, but we can get 
Lester a good foot ball—his other was an 
old one that some one gave him—and we 
can furnish ice cream, too.” 

“Goody, goody! I don’t know but 
what we shall be glad that you boys are 
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going in this with us,” 
Whitney, forgetting her dignity, at the 
mention of ice cream, for Roy’s mother 
was 2 master hand at making it and al- 
ways believed in having plenty of it, when 
did so. 

“We will get Lottie a nice work box— 
I i" em out that she likes to sew—and 
invite’ the* twins’ whole class to supper,” 
said Mary,as they parted. 

Mrs. "Bowén gladly gave her consent, 
when’ the: @tfls ‘called on her, and though 
beds. had. to ‘be taken down and furniture 
moved, to make more room in their small 
house, it was a labor of love for the twins’ 
happy mother, who had always longed to 
give them a birthday party but had thus 
far found it beyond her limited purse. 

““And to think that they are going to 
have such a large party, and ice cream 
and all, without it costing us a cent,” she 
rejoiced to her mother, “‘and all because 
they are so well liked at school, on account 
of their trying to plough up errors and sow- 
ing good seeds,”’ as the twins call it.” 

“They certainly have reaped a quick 
harvest, and bounteous increase that will 
strengthen them for future sowing,” replied 
grandmother, in a voice that would quiver, 
in spite of her efforts, for she was deeply 
touched. 

Such a merry, merry time as they had 
the next day! The surprised twins could 
hardly be made to believe that it was for 


them, until Lottie pinched Lester, and he’ 


pulled her hair so hard that it brought forth 
a loud “‘ouch,” and they had to explain 
that it was all done in a most friendly 
spirit, to find out if they were awake or 
dreaming, which of course caused much 
laughter and funny sayings, but what is a 
party for, if not for that? 

It would take a long time and many 
words to tell all that was done at that 
party, so I am going to ask you to think 
of all the best times that you ever had in 
your lives, and then “lump” them together 
and call it twins’ party,” and perhaps 
you can imagine what-a happy, jolly time 
they all had, and be sure not to forget the 
ice cream and birthday cakes, and candles, 
and frostings of chocolate and marshmal- 
lows an inch deep. 


shouted Clara . 
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HOME DEPAR’ RIME 


Since the creating of an ideal home is among the possibilities of all home-makers, 


we invite those who are working to this end, to take part in the discussion of ways and 
means through which this can best be accomplished. 


Tell us of your experience. 
Give us your counsel, 


Let us work together for the establishment of the perfect home. 

As we have before stated, when the ways of Mind and its activities are under- 
stood, we have simplified the matter of bringing to pass in the outer. For it is thought and 
purpose that determine the nature of all manifestation. 

“Let the words of my mouth, and the meditations of my heart be acceptable in 


thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.” 


A WOMAN’S PRIME 


ROSALIE TASKETT 


] HAT means the term “The 
Prime of Life’? Does it not 
mean the time when one’s 
capacity for usefulness, as 
well as enjoyment, is at its 
highest point? If a careful 
study is made of woman's 
ae ~~ and of her life both public and 
private, it may be fairly said that her prime 
lies generally between the ages of fifty and 
seventy; although thirty years, or more, 
ago the meridian was thought to have been 
reached twenty years earlier than that age, 
and doubtless twenty years hence will see 
the mark indicating the period of a woman's 
prime set forward until it points to those 
years between sixty and eighty, or even 
seventy and ninety. 

The woman of fifty now no longer re- 
gards herself ready to be laid on the shelf, 
so to speak—to sit in the corner and knit, to 
wear a small lace cap adorning her soft 
hair, formerly the emblem of the retired 
life. All this was beautiful; it had its 
place in our hearts and homes. But today 


the woman of fifty or sixty occupies a 
better place; she is on a higher plane than 
was the grandmother of old, even adorable 
and reverenced as she was. Today she is 
helping with hér riper knowledge and ex- 
perience to mold the trend of thought, to 
shape conditions for the betterment of hu- 
manity, to relieve suffering in a surer way 
than she ever did before. For though, in 
years past, her knowledge was sought and 
freely given for the aid of the injured, now 
her mission is to seek out and assist in re- 
moving the cause of the injury. While 
formerly she smoothed the pillow of the 
wounded soldier, and endeavored with all 
her gentle arts to alleviate in some measure 
the horrors of war, now she stands boldly 
among those who are studying ways and 
means for abolishing war, with its attendant 
miseries. Where once she sought, in tender 
sympathy, to uplift the fallen sister, today 
she seeks with all the power of her awak- 
ened mind to prevent such falls. Formerly 
she was content to see the little ones of her 
own kith and kin growing up around her; 
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now the whole world are her kin, the chil- 
dren of the universe are her children, and 
she is most prominent among those who 
work for the salvation and development of 
the child of the street during his impress- 
ionable years. 

The grandmother has laid aside her 
knitting and her cap of lace for the pen and 
the rostrum. Her sphere of usefulness is 
ever broadening. The period of her prime 
climbs higher and ever higher through the 
years which make up her life on earth. 
Her best opportunities for usefulness to 
mankind have come to her after she has 
reached the age of fifty, or thereabouts, 
after she is freed from the duties of mother 
and home-maker which have tied her hands 
in earlier years, when the memory of those 
earlier years with their cares and sacrifices 
and with their sacred ties of love and serv- 
ice, and their hours of enthusiasm as well, 
adds its strength to her ripened experience 
and helps to fit her to grasp the opportuni- 
ties for further achievement which she finds 
calling her toward a more perfect develop- 
ment and a life of broader service. 

Everywhere in America today there is 
a steadily growing demand for the woman 
of experience. Both in the world of busi- 
ness and in the home the woman of mature 
years, if she has lived an active and useful 
life, is recognized as superior to her younger 
sister who, though she may have equal 
natural talent, lacks the advantage of the 
developed judgment and broad vision which 
come with the passing of the years. 

For a long time it has been noticeable 
that women marry much later in life than 
was formerly the custom. Yet in these 
days the term ““Old Maid”’ is seldom heard. 
And it is noticeably the woman of culture, 
the college-bred woman, and such others as 
have enjoyed the best advantages of life, 
educational and otherwise, who have in- 
augurated this fashion. The girls of today 
who marry extremely young are, with few 
exceptions, those whose surroundings and 
opportunities have not been of the kind to 
promote culture and intelligent advance- 
ment. 

time rapidly recedes into a half- 
forgotten past when a woman, whether 
married or not, feels the necessity for con- 
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cealing the number of her birthdays. With 
an ever-increasing sense of freedom and of 
the general fitness of things, she realizes 
that she is coming into her own—when the 
number of her years stands for the measure 
of her ability, and leads to opportunity, 
rather than otherwise. 

And thus advancing age no longer sig- 
nifies decrepitude, but stands for advanc- 
ing capability, enlightenment and spiritual- 
ity, therefore, in a sense, advancing youth, 
the youth which knows no change, the 
youthfulness of the soul awakened to true 
knowledge of love and service, awakened 
to a realization of kinship with the Divine. 


MOTHER AND SON 


(Note with box of flowers received by 
mother from’son on his birthday.) 
“To Mother: 

Just twenty years ago you brought me to 
this world. For twenty years you have 
been my best friend and advisor. These 
flowers are an offering to show my appre- 
ciation of the love which has always been 
mine through my mother.—Son.” 

(Mother's Answer) 
“My blessed boy: 

Your flowers and note are a beautiful 
surprise, and recall to your mother the 
morning when you landed in our home un- 
attended and without luggage. You came 
with a joyous bound, shattering all the 
laws laid down for a decorous birth-cham- 
ber. -I smile to think of it. You let it be 
known that you expected immediate en- 
tertainment, and you got it. 

When the leisurely old doctor arrived a 
half hour later, you were enjoying’ your 
first blissful slumber in your new home. 

My, you were a lusty chap! You 
tipped the scale at twelve and one-half 
pounds. Good old doctor M. was so de- 
lighted over your unusual way of entrance 
into life that he declared himself a convert 
to the Thought—whatever it was called— 
that made a product like you possible. 
You always have been and always will be 
to me, I am sure, a joy and blessing. Your 
comradeship is more to me than the com- 
mon tie of child and parent, for we under- 


stand each other.—Mother. 


LIFE TALKS 


EmMA H. TEEL 


[There seems to be a call from the mothers in Truth for suggestions as to answers to the chil- 
den’s questions in regard to creation and procreation. To meet this demand for answers from a True 
Thought standpoint, I have consented to give some of the simple little talks with which | met the in- 
quiries of my own little ones and tried to teach them the truth in regard to their advent into this mani- 
festation and to regard their bodies as sacred—as “temples of the living God.’’] 


“Oh, mamma! Peter and Chipper are 
here,” said the “Question Mark” boy one 
bright spring morning. 

“‘And I see Sweetie and her husband,” 
continued Bright Eyes, who was looking 
out the window. ‘Come, mamma and 
see. 
Glad to welcome back our feathered 
friends of the summer before, and hearing 
their gladsome notes from which the chil- 
dren had obtained names for them, I hurried 
out into the yard, followed by the children. 

“Sweetie is going to housekeeping some- 
where near,” I remarked as I saw our little 
blue friend fly past with a straw in her 
mouth. 

““Who showed them the way back and 
told them it was warm here now?” asked 
the boy. 

“‘Who shows you how to breathe?” 

“Why the know inside of me,” he an- 
swered, as they had had “Wee Wisdom’s 
Way” read to them and used Grace’s name 
for Wisdom. 

“Yes, and this same know tells her how 
to build her nest in which to lay her eggs 
and how to brood over them, love them 
and keep them warm until the waiting time 
is over, and the know inside of the shell 
grows and comes forth, dear little birdies,”’ 
I explained. ‘‘Come, let us go and see if 
Mrs. Biddy has any babies, as she has been 
waiting three weeks now.” 

Entering the hen-house; we spied three 
downy heads with beady eyes peeping from 
under Mamma Biddy. After they were 
duly ‘“‘Oh’d” over and kissed, they were 
put in Bright Eyes’ apron, while the boy 
remarked, “‘I don’t see how they can curl 
up little enough to get into a shell.” 

“Just see there. The know, not only 
shows them how to curl up, but gives them 
a little saw on the end of their bills with 
which to cut the shell, and tells them how 


to use it. See, there is one who has just 
sawed out and is kicking off his shell and 
there is another beginning to saw out,” I 
explained as I showed them an egg just 
pipped. 

*“What makes ’em grow in there?” asked 
the boy again, as he is always ready with 
another question. 

seed.” 

“Is the big, round yellow the seed, like 
the peach seed?” 

““No, the seed is the tiny white speck 
mamma picks out when she cooks an egg. 
The yellow and white is what the little 
seed makes into a body, down and all.” 

‘Eyes an’ moufs an’ itty bitsy feeties,”” 
commented the girl as she examined the 
specimens in her lap. 

“Yes, it is the seed, the know or the 
Word of wisdom which makes all things. 
I'll read the story of creation in the Bible 
when we go to the house.” 

After I had read of the creation of the 
“beasts of the field,” etc., the usual ques- 
tion came: “Does God’s word go on 
making chickens and things >”’ 

“Yes, true words go on making things 
after their kind, and so do error words, 
unless we pull them up like weeds, and so 
make room for the growth of our True 


Words.” 
be 


LOVE 
Love alone, is might, 
Makes the heavy burden light, 
Smooths rough way to weary feet, 
Makes the bitter morsel sweet— 


Love, alone is strength. 


—George Mac Donald. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD GODS 


The walls of a house are not built of 
wood, brick or stone, but of truth and 
loyalty. 

Unpleasant sounds, the friction of liv- 
ing, the clash of personalities, are not dead- 
ened by Persian rugs or polished floors, but 
by conciliation, concession and self-control. 

The curtains that screen the household 
gods from the eyes of the vulgar and curious 
are not woven of lace, but of discretion. 

The food of the home is not meat and 
bread, but thoughtfulness and unselfishness, 


for these keep joy alive. 


The real drink is not wine or water, but 
love itself, which is the only known thing 
that is at once a food and an intoxicant. 

The bed is not to be of down and white 
linen, but of “‘a conscience void of offense 
toward God and toward man.” 

The lighting is to be not of the sun by 
day, or by electric bulbs by night, but by 
loyal affection, shining always in dear eyes, 
burning always in true hearts. 

Your home is not where you lay off your 
clothes, but where you lay off your cares. 

The cellar of your house is not to be 
filled with apples and rare vintage, but with 
the memory of sacred intimacies, of little 
heroisms unknown to the world, of suffer- 
ings borne nobly. 

In the attic you do not store old trunks 
and letters and gowns, but you keep there 
the kisses, sayings and glances that cheered 
you when you gathered them fresh, and are 
now a sweet sorrow when dried by time. 


The house is not a structure where bodies 
meet, but a hearthstone upon which flames 
mingle, separate flames of souls, which, the 
more perfectly they unite, the more clearly 
they shine and the straighter they rise to- 
ward heaven. 

Your house is your fortress in a warring 
world, where a woman’s hand buckles on 
your armor at morning and soothes your 
fatigue and wounds at night. 

The beauty of a house is harmony. 

The security of a house is loyalty. 

The joy of a house is love. 

The plenty of a house is in children. 

The rule of a house is service. 
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The comfort of a house is in contented 
spirits. 

The rats and mite in a house are envy 
and suspicion. 

The maker of a house, of a real human 
house, is God himself, the same who made 
the stars and built the world.—Dr. Frank 
Crane, Selected. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE 


I want harmony in my home, I want to 
be loving and patient but my husband is so 
aggravating, I lose my temper. What 
thought shall I hold?—C. 


Temper is a mental force misapplied. 
Like dynamite it works disastrously in the 
wrong place, but used intelligently it is 
mighty. Combined with love and patience 
it will enable you to overcome all obstacles 
and bring to light those qualities in your 
husband which are waiting your recognition. 
A helpful thought would be: 

“T rest in the peace and joy of the Spirit. 
All things are possible to me through Christ 
my redeemer.” 

s 


I like the idea of living the regenerate 
life. It clears my mind of many unjust 
things I had laid up against God. But 
where a wife’s husband is not in sympathy 
with such “‘new fangled”’ ideas, what is the 


wife to do? ? >—M. M. B. 


The urgency of this question is evinced 
by the punctuation. When we perceive a 
truth, our first effort should be to praise 
God; our next, though not quite so easy, is 
just as necessary, to have patience with 
those who have not yet perceived it. 

“Suffer it to be so,”” said Jesus the way- 
shower, when those about him could not 
grasp his purpdse for refusing to follow 
custom. He could afford to wait, for 
sooner or later the Eternal Principles which 
he came to establish should be revealed to 
every soul. And now to those who begin 
to perceive them, life and its activities have 
new interpretations. What we have called 
lust and passion, we find is really a blind 
seeking of mankind for the consciousness of 
Life and Love. Knowing this the wife 


seeking regeneration will patiently and lov- 


ingly help her husband find the better way. 
He really wants and longs for it, and with 
her unwavering love and confidence he will 
seek and find his freedom. 

Take this statement: 

“The image and likeness of God in you 
seeks expression in perfect Life, Wisdom, 
Love, Purity and Peace, and is satisfied 
with the consciousness of Spirit.”’ 


THE TOWER OF MANHOOD 
FLora E. PLUMSTEAD 
amt) OTHER,” said a little lad as 


he ran in from his play one 
morning, “What is a tower?” 

Mother looked up from 
the garment she was ironing 
and met the earnest gaze of 
two soft brown eyes. “A 
tower, son,” she said with a smile, “‘is a 
fortress.”” 

“But,” said the boy, “‘what is it?” 

“Tt is a very high place from which a 
watch is kept in time of war, to see what 
the enemy are doing; it is built very high so 
that the guards who are watching can see a 
good distance around and thus the general 
knows how and where to defend his city 
and keep off the attacks of those who would 
do it damage.” 

“Then, mother, a tower is really a 
watch place, isn’t it?” 

““Yes, my son.” 

“But, mother, big brother told us about 
the ““Bell Tower’’ and the “Clock Tower.” 
What do people do in them?” 

“You see, son, in the older times, the 
word “tower” meant fortress, and is just 
what I’ve explained to you; but nowadays 
we call any very high building built in a 
special shape, a tower. You've seen the 
church tower?” 

““Yes, mother, the tall, thin part of the 
church. I know what it looks like but I 
didn’t understand what it was used for.” 

“Has big brother been talking of towers, 
son?” ‘Tell me what he said” mother 
went on encouragingly. She was one of 


those rare mothers who knew how to be 
mother and chum to her children and at 
present she was going to chum and enter 
into her child’s puzzle to help him. 


‘teacher said there were lots of kinds of 


“*He said,” resumed the child, “‘that a 


towers used for all sorts of things, but the 
best tower of all is the tower of manhood 
and that is where we must live.”’ 

Mother understood. 

**The tower of manhood, son, is Love, 
it is the very highest tower there is. When 
you climb up into the tower of love you can 
see a very long distance and everything 
looks very beautiful. From the tower of 
love, you have no enemies, you see all 
friends with faces full of love and you see 
just how and when to help them. Oh! it 
is a lovely place to live in, child, because 
you live there with God and He is your 
General, directing and guiding you in your 
watchings; never leaving you.” 

And mother’s face looked so radiant as 
she spoke that it reflected its beauty on the 
little eager, upturned face of the boy. A 
smile spread over his face and a new light 
dawned in his eyes. He understood now. 

That was where mother lived and that 
was why she was the best mother in all the 
wide world, just because in the watch- 
tower of Love with God. 

“Mother,” he said, “‘I’d like to live in 
your watch-tower with you and God, but 
I know big brother said we must all build 
our own towers.” 

Mother kissed him. He was very dear 
to her and she hoped he’d grow up, just 
as dear to God's other children. Anyhow, 
here was the joyful privilege to help him, 
and a prayer for wisdom arose in her heart. 


All the doors of Life are inscribed, 
“Pull.” 

They open inward toward the individual 
himself; and yet we often read amiss, and 
think they read “*Push.”” 

We do not estimate at its true value the 
magnetic power of thought, which draws 
te us what we confidently seek, if we only 
fix the center of attraction and hold it 
steadily to its work. 

The troubles of today are not those that 
most disturb us, but the troubles of to- 
morrow.—Newcomb. 
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TREASUREBOX 


IMELDA OcTAVIA SHANKLIN 


STORY for children which is full of all the fascination and charm of a fairy story 
and yet rich with the highest teaching for character building. Miss Shanklin’s 


writings are all virile. 


@ Two maidens, Walin (pronounced Vahlin) and Basha, are looking every day for the 
coming of a beautiful White Princess bearing wonderful treasures. While living and 
playing like all normal children, they are storing up ideas and thoughts which are the 
real trueasures of life. Basha doubted and was willful, and failed to do the best she 
could. Walin was full of faith and love and service. The Princess came and found 
Walin ready to go with her, but Basha was left alone on the beach, all forlorn. How- 
ever, the lesson was good for Basha; she set about making ready to follow after, and 
finally found her happiness also with the Princess and Walin. 

@ The little book is most artistically gotten up, with numerous pen illustrations and half- 
tones. It is printed in two colors—orange and black. We recommend “Treasure-Box”” | 
as a delightful gift to the little maids and men in our midst. Forty-eight pages. Price 
50 cents. 


WEE WISDOM’'S WAY 


MyrTLe FILLMORE 


HIS charming story continues to be a favorite among children. It is a true story of 

the effects of Truth teachings. It tells, in Mrs. Fillmore’s charming style, of several 
cases of healing actually done through the power of God. It is really a set of lessons 
told in such interesting story form that the reader almost unconsciously learns the deep 
truths of Being. It is illustrated with portraits of some of the principal characters, and 
is printed on heavy antique-finish paper, with broad margins. . 
@ The story has steadily grown in the esteem of its many readers, and is as fresh and @ 
bright for its loving ministry as ever. Artistically bound. Price postpaid, $1. In neat J 
cover of India tint enamel paper, title in brown ink, price 25 cents. 


LOVE'S ROSES 


Lucy KELLERHOUSE . 
@ A booklet of 30 pages, containing a delightful story for children. In a charming J 
manner, it teaches that thoughts are things, and that they manifest in our lives according } 
to the kind of thoughts we think. We only enjoy health, joy, and happiness when we @ 
think kind, noble and loving thoughts, and this little story tells so beautifully how a little J 
child can control thought, and build into his life just the conditions which are for his § 
greatest good. It teaches spiritual truths that are essential in character building. The 
little book has been written especially for children in the habit-forming period of their lives. J 
@ The price of this dainty booklet, in onyx vellum cover, is 25 cents. 
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A Wee Affirmation 
My Good Comes to Me this Day. 


Truth for the Youth 
I Find My Best in Doing My Best. 


A Statement for the Home 
God Blesses Me this Day With Peace, Power, 


Poise, Purity, Prosperity and Plenty. 


— has a message of love, joy and happiness for all her 
readers. With her advance ideas and words of truth, she is 
teaching her subscribers how to live healthy, happy lives. There are 
many children, young people, and grown folks who need WISDOM'S 
cheery message, and we ask you to help us place her where she is 
needed. We are now making a special offer of three subscriptions for 
$2, and invite you to take advantage of it. 
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GOD IS MY HELP 


Music by Bernice Bonifield 


God is my in ev - ery 
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God does my ev-ery hunger walks be-side me, guides my 
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